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of rebellion against the injustice of things as they are which may 

be taken as the cardinal principle of the philosophy of radicalism. 

W. P. Montagne. 
Columbia University. 

Outlines of Social Philosophy. By J. S. Mackenzie. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. — pp. 280. 

This volume grew out of lectures delivered at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science in the session 1916-17. The author 
tells us that it may be regarded as taking the place of his Introduction 
to Social Philosophy, published in 1895 and now for a long time out of 
print. The general views presented, we are told, are based largely on 
the teaching of such writers as T. H. Green and Dr. Bosanquet; of 
the two, Green is the one with whom Professor Mackenzie appears on 
the whole to be in closer agreement. 

A just appreciation of Professor Mackenzie's work depends largely 
on a clear understanding of its purpose and scope. It is precisely what 
the title indicates — Outlines of Social Philosophy. The reader who 
approaches the book without appreciation of its necessary limitations 
may be disappointed at the absence of detailed discussion of problems 
growing out of the war or elaborate schemes of social reconstruction. 
What Professor Mackenzie undertakes is chiefly a delimitation of 
certain spheres of thought, the definition of fundamental concepts, and 
the balancing of opposing theories and ideals. In the main, there- 
fore, he deals with the universal and permanent. It is fortunate 
that the preparation of such Outlines — a difficult task — should have 
fallen to one so well qualified. What, in less able hands, would have 
been a mere skeleton, takes on life and color from the author's wide 
learning, critical acumen and genuine humanism. 

A book of this kind, treating very briefly a wide range of important 
topics, does not lend itself to summaries, but compels a somewhat 
arbitrary selection of points for presentation and comment. 

In the Introduction attention is called to the vague and encyclo- 
paedic sphere of Sociology, which takes "all knowledge about human 
life for its province," and which therefore can not be "adequately 
dealt with by a single person or in a single book." Social philosophy 
is described as differing from the special branches of sociology "in the 
way in which philosophy in general is distinguished from the particular 
sciences." It has to do chiefly with "values, ends, ideals." 

Book I is devoted to The Foundations of Social Order. If the 
actual forms of Association that app ear in the historical life of com- 
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munities may be described as "conventional," it is insisted that these 
conventions are strictly natural to men, as natural as for birds to 
build "particular forms of nests." The basis of social unity is found 
in the conception of a Common Good, which Green did so much to 
make clear and significant. Professor Mackenzie finds this a safer 
and more fruitful conception than that of a Common Will. The 
unity that can be ascribed, ideally at least, to human society is a 
spiritual unity. This can be realized only by spiritual beings, i.e., 
beings "more or less clearly conscious of themselves as persons pur- 
suing some good, and conscious of those with whom they are associ- 
ated as other persons pursuing the same or a similar good." Thus we 
reach the ideal of a "spiritual whole, containing within itself lesser 
wholes, some of which may also be called spiritual, others organic, 
and others mainly mechanical, but all in some degree cooperating, in 
a well-ordered society, for the general good" (pp. 58-59). 

Book II, on National Order, contains chapters on The Family, 
Educational Institutions, Industrial Institutions, The State, Justice, 
and Social Ideals. 

Many would have welcomed at this time a fuller discussion of the 
problem of wealth and poverty, but the question of the basis of prop- 
erty rights would fall, in the author's view, to the science of ethics. 
He well points out, however, that strife between nations and also 
between individuals is almost always strife for material possessions. 
Although there may be rivalry with regard to higher goods, the strife 
that arises in such cases is chiefly due to "differences of valuation 
rather than to difficulties about possession. When people quarrel, 
for instance, about religion, it is usually because each wants to confer 
his religion upon the other, rather than to appropriate that which 
the other holds" (p. 119). 

Book III, on World Order, seems to me to be especially fruitful, 
and to show the author at his best. It deals with International Re- 
lations, The Place of Religion, and The Place of Culture, closing with a 
chapter on General Results. 

Professor Mackenzie urges that the basis of progress in international 
relations, as also of any League of Nations that may serve this end, 
must be the recognition of a common good among the nations. "It 
may fairly be maintained," he says, "that peace and freedom are two 
closely related goods that are common to all nations alike; and all 
might very well combine to defend them. To do this is not in reality 
to sacrifice sovereignty, but rather to secure the necessary conditions 
upon which alone the essentials of sovereignty can be maintained" 
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(p. 207). The discussion of international relations would have 
gained in completeness had there been space for consideration of the 
obligation of the more advanced to the more backward nations. Is 
not this obligation akin to that of adults to further in every way the 
welfare and highest development of children? And would not the 
recognition and faithful discharge of the obligation prove a distinct 
good to the more powerful and highly civilized nations themselves? 
It is doubtful if much progress in world relations can be realized until 
a sense of moral obligation takes the place of the desire, to exploit for 
selfish ends the less advanced peoples. 

The meaning of religion is found in "the spirit of devotion to the 
perfection of human life." Morality, it is admitted, involves the 
"pursuit" of the good, but the distinction between morality and re- 
ligion lies in the fact that for religion the good is thought of "as, in 
some sense, eternally realized, or involved in the nature of things." 
If the former of these alternative statements be taken as offering the 
essential element of religion and its mark of distinction from morality, 
the sense in which the good is "eternally realized" and the extent to 
which it is so realized, would require, I think, very careful definition. 
The second statement seems to me less ambiguous and more easily 
defensible. For religion, doubtless, is "involved in the nature of 
things." This view does not make religion dependent upon a par- 
ticular metaphysical theory, but makes it implicit in every such 
theory. Is not the fundamental point of difference between religion 
and morality found in the fact that the religious view always involves 
the relation of values to reality as a whole, whereas morality is con- 
cerned with the estimation and production of the various goods of 
human life? 

Readers will find here an excellent discussion of the principles of 
religious education. Urging that the attempt to impose particular 
creeds upon immature minds is open to serious objections, and yet 
recognizing that religion is too important to be neglected in education, 
Professor Mackenzie points out that there are at least two aspects of 
religion that can be made fruitful and inspiring in the training of the 
young. One of these is the part played by religious ideas and prac- 
tices in history and literature. Without an understanding of these 
there can be no appreciation of the deeper life of different peoples. 
Beyond this historical survey, something of the religious spirit may be 
imparted — something not dependent on particular creeds and theories 
of the universe; so that whether the young "accept or reject the doc- 
trines of their elders, they may always be able to fall back upon those 
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eternal values, to realize that truth is intrinsically preferable to false- 
hood, beauty to deformity and good to evil" (p. 216). 

Culture is denned as "education in its larger sense — the sense in 
which it is the end of life, rather than the preparation for life." In 
contrast to culture, pedantry is a "Knowledge of particular things 
that have value" without appreciation of "proportion and relations." 
One would like to quote some of the excellent remarks on science, art, 
literature, and philosophy, each of which is briefly treated from the 
standpoint of its place in culture. I must, however, content myself 
with a single passage, appropriate to the times, from the concluding 
chapter. " It is only by conscious choice and effort that we can hope 
either to produce or to preserve what is best. But unless we are 
incurably foolish, we can hardly fail to profit both from the errors, 
the follies, and the crimes of the past, and also from its great achieve- 
ments. Fortified by these considerations, we may still venture to 
believe, in spite of all the dangers that beset us, that it will be pos- 
sible, in the not very remote future, to build up a finer and more 
stable order of society, against which the 'Gates of Hell' shall not 
prevail. What is specially clear, I think, is that that better order must 
not be supposed to be the peculiar privilege of any one people. It must 
be, in the fullest sense, a common good. . . . The time is past when 
it would be fitting for any people to think of ' Deutschland uber Alles,' 
or of Britanina ruling the waves, or of fair France as the sole mistress 
of civilization, or of Rome or Athens or Mecca or any other sacred 
seat, as the exclusive object of devotion. The earth is our country, 
and all its inhabitants are our fellow- citizens; and it is only the recog- 
nition of this that entitles us to look for any lasting security" (p. 257). 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

Locke's Theory of Knowledge and its Historical Relations. By James 
Gibson, Cambridge, University Press, 1917. — Pp. xiv, 338. 
Professor Gibson's book is an acute, thorough and entirely convinc- 
ing presentation of the thesis that the commonly accepted interpreta- 
tion of Locke is a mistaken one, and that the English tradition of 
empiricism has isolated only one aspect of his teaching, and that a 
side issue relatively. Those of us who were brought up to suppose 
that Locke's main interest lay in proving that all our knowledge comes 
from sensation, must often have been puzzled to account for the 
fact that so substantial a thinker is apparently so very little troubled 
by inconsistencies which stare one in the face. It is surprising how a 



